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What’s the profit story for you in this picture? 


4 a Twenty and more years ago, coffee grinders like the 
> one in the antique store window, were in use in many 
American kitchens. 


Today, housewives buy the brand and grind they want 
—more than 500,000,000 pounds of coffee a year— 


roaster-fresh and vacuum-packed in cans! 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Why? New York * Chicago « San Francisco 


Because American Can Company invented the vacuum ~ 


can for coffee. This can introduced roaster-fresh coffee 
to millions who had never tasted coffee at its best. 


4 Perhaps—through its vast facilities and wealth 
3 of packaging experience—Canco can show you how 5 
to make more money through better packaging. 
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A specific study in realism. The prune 
the tree, contrasted with the prepared 
prune... ready to serve. Muirson captures 
nature’s own colors, because this entire 
nationwide organization specializes in one 
thing--producing better labels. Write to the | 
nearest Muirson office or factory and find 
out how specialization can benefit you. 
: _ This entire advertisement prepared and printed 
= ; in the San Jose division of the Muirson Label C 


IRSON 


Factories: Brooklyn, Peoria, San Jose— Sales Offices: Boston: 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . 
All the newest and latest products . ... 


e Fruits e Vegetables e 


Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Dry Packs (soaked) 


Juices e Butters e 


Seventh Edition, revised 1946 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 


Meats e Milk 


food preservation. 


Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 


with full instructions from the growing through 


to the werehouse. 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”’. 


“lL would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure ... . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


. . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 
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BALTIMORE 2, 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 


WHAT'S IT-FOR 


As a retailer, the biggest advantage any brand can 
offer you is the number of people who want it. 

Del Monte offers you more customers than any other 
brand of canned fruits and vegetables. Thirty years of 
advertising Del Monte Quality built this market — 
Del Monte is today building an even bigger market 
for you — in each of the important ways below. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


A quarter BILLION full page, full color sales 
messages in 14 leading magazines this season! 


CONSISTENT QUALITY 


Rigid crop and plant control ensure Del 
Monte’s famous ‘‘Flavor-First’’ quality — 
now as it. has for the past thirty years. 


FLEXIBLE MERCHANDISING 


A great variety of store material, newspaper 
ad mats and other sales helps — specially 


There’s 
No Substitute 
for the Brand 
Your Customers 
Want 


designed so you can feature any Del Monte item 
you have on hand — anytime you want to. 
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$7127.00 per employee. 


That's the amount Conti- 
nental has invested to 
provide the tools, 
plants and materials 

for each worker! 


Cans are legal units 
of measure in the 
Netherlands East Indies! 
Oil cans are so widely 
used and recognized in 
this part of the Orient 
that the government has 
made cans standard meas— _ 
ures of content! ; 


Mono means “one” 
...in Greek! Famous 
Mono cups are so named ¥) 
because they're made 
to be used once——then 
| thrown away. Germs 
can't hitchhike in 
these featherweight, 
sanitary containers 
made by Continental. 


More than 40 times 
around the world! 
That's the distance 
traveled each year by 
Continental service 
J representatives, help— 
ing CCC's thousands of 
customers, 


| 
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This comes straight from Will Rogers: y. 
"It's great to be great, but greater to be 
human." We heartily agree. That's why in 1948 
advertisements like this will take you behind 
the scenes, dramatize little-known, intimate 
details-—-uncanny facts, if you please—about our 
company, the people who work for us, our services 
and the many products we now make. a 
We want you to know us, for in knowledge there ¢: 
is friendship and good business relations. So 
look for other human-interest stories from the 
great Continental family. They will 
add up to this: the bigger the fam—- 
ily, the better the service. 


The bigger the family... 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


... the better the service! 
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EDITORIALS 


these lines are read, most pea canners will have 

sent in their contribution to the advertising 
fund for canned peas. As usual, however, there will 
be a certain few who either are not sold on the proposi- 
tion or who have just not gotten around to sending 
in their bit. First of all, it should be understood that 
the program is entirely voluntary. Secondly, we should 
like to emphasize and reemphasize the importance of 
the task ahead. In a nutshell it boils down to this 
—will the carryover in all hands be 15 million cases 
or more, enough to break the backs of many pea can- 
ners, or will that carryover be a normal 5 or 6 million 
cases, enough to comfortably fill the regular channels 
of supply? If it’s the former, pea canners may be sure 
that the 2c a case suggested will look mighty small 
when canning season is at hand. It’s an investment 
in your business you cannot afford to overlook. Any- 
one who takes a free ride does not belong in the pea 
canning business. 

In this day and age, there are still some few who 
don’t believe in advertising. That is a fallacy, they 
are just kidding themselves. They might as well say 
they don’t believe in selling, for advertising is selling. 
What further proof of the value of advertising do can- 
ners need than the manner in which nationally ad- 
vertised labels are moving from retailers shelves. We 
believe we have mentioned it before but we'll do so 
again—we know of at least one national advertiser 
who has for some time been delivering short on peas 
—sweet peas. Tie that one if you can and then get 
your thinking straight on advertising. Again, we 
hesitate to do so, but it may serve a useful purpose 
to reeall the Canned Pea Cooperative of ten years 
ago. Yes, that organization ran into trouble, but no 
one will deny that it sold canned peas. And for those 
tim d souls who fear that this present organization 
m:. run afoul of the law, be assured that this organiza- 
tio: bears no resemblance whatever to the coop. This 
ne group has been organized for the one sole pur- 
pc » of advertising and promoting the sale of canned 
pe s—period. If that were agin the law, thousands of 
ot cr organization personnel would be subject to jail 
se. ‘ences—milk, ice cream, meats, citrus, coal, ice, 
re roads, ete., just to mention a few. 

astly but far from least, the matter of timing is 


most important. The Ads. should be hitting Mrs. Con- 
Sunier between the eyes right now. It takes time and 


("these i PEA ADVERTISING—By the time 
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considerable work to get full page Ads. in national 
magazines. Until they know exactly how much money 
they will have, the Committee cannot possibly plan 
the campaign. Don’t delay a minute, sign that check 
right now and get on the band wagon. You have all 
the details. 


ACREAGE—The canner who doesn’t have his field 
man out now contracting acreage is, to put it mildly, 
not taking advantage of the breaks. The unexpected 
and uncalled for slump in the grain marts and more 
recently in the live stock markets, offers canners the 
opportunity they have been waiting for. Strike while 
the iron is hot, it won’t take long to cool. 


TIN CONTROL—Largely through the efforts of the 
National Canners Association, canners can be thank- 
ful restrictions were not placed on the use of cans for 
packing food. The picture, however, is not quite so 
bright for the can companies, relief for whom is long 
since over due. It doesn’t take a very long memory 
to recall the many millions of dollars these great 
companies poured into the development and perfec- 
tion of the beer can. Just when a little of that started 
coming back, the war closed in and shut off the pro- 
duction lines. In 1947 these lines were .dusted off and 
production resumed in a limited way. Much the same 
situation obtained in the manufacture of cans for 
animal foods, coffee, paint, lubricating oils, ete. Now 
the government wants to limit production on those cans 
in 1948 to or below the 1947 output. And it will do 
just that unless Congress turns down Bill S 2023 in- 
troduced by Senator Tobey, continuing the wartime 
control over tin and tin products until March 31, 1950. 

Testifying before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on February 4, in opposition to this bill, 
Mr. Hans A. Eggerss, President of the Continental 
Can Company, gave many and important reasons why 
the proposed continuance of this control is unneces- 
sary and discriminating and in opposition to the opera- 
tion of a free economy. First of all Mr. Eggerss made 
it clear that he was referring to controls over the 
distribution and use of tin and not to any question of 
stockpiling, which is a separate problem and one with 
which the proposed bill is not concerned. 

According to Mr. Eggerss, the government claims 
that “Distribution controls are necessary to assure 


(Turn to page 21) 
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FOR CATALOG 
will bring much valuable in- 


formation regarding the many 


improved features which have 
marked the steady progress 
achieved over a long period 
of intensive endeavor to aid 
in solving the problems of the 
canning industry. There is a 


machine by Robins for every 


use in canning processes. 


ROBINS ROOT 
VEGETABLE LYE 
PROCESS PEELER 


ROBINS IMPROVED 
PULPER 

Heavy construction, 

belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS CONTINUOUS 

SPINACH BLANCHER 
AND FEEDER 

We build a complete line of Spinach 

equipment for Canning or Freezing. 


ROBINS HORIZONTAL 
VEGETABLE 
WASHER 
For any capacity, 
OLNEY DUO 
PEA AND 
BEAN 
WASHER 
Sturdy in 
construction 
and highly 
effective in 
operation— 
in a class 
by itself. 


ROBINS 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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Snoilage Control Procedures for Tomato Juice 


By E. J. Cameron and C. W. Bohrer, Washington Research Laboratory, 
National Canners Association 


Preliminary Statement by 
E. J. Cameron, Director 


There is no secret about the spoilage 
in tomato juice which occurred in the 
East in 1947. Neither is there any lack 
of information on the fact of the occur- 
rence of spoilage in canned tomatoes in 
the same area, 

This much is known. But as to the 
cause of this spoilage, the nature of the 
spoilage organisms, and the mechanism 
of introduction into the product, there 
has been such a flood of rumors, specula- 
tion and pseudo-scientific utterance, that 
the relatively simple basic facts of the 
problem have been badly fogged. As a 
result, the canner of tomato juice in the 
area which was most affected is under- 
standably bewildered and perhaps overly 
apprehensive about the future. More- 
over, as a result of certain ill-advised 
statements alleging ignorance on our 
part and the part of others concerning 
the cause of spoilage, the canner may 
wonder where and to whom he may look 
for technical guidance next season. 
Therefore, I want to emphasize now 
that we knew the cause of spoilage 
within a few days after the first samples 
were received and that there was nothing 
new in this information. 

In 1984, our Laboratory investigated 
an outbreak of heavy spoilage in tomato 
juice. The organism which was isolated 
as the cause of spoilage was that de- 
scribed by Berry and named by him 
B, thermoacidurans. We found that the 
organism developed overnight in equip- 
ment and the contamination was heaviest 
in the first canning period of the day. 
Two hours after starting, this equipment 
contamination was reduced to the point 
where spoilage did not occur. As a result 
of c.r work, we devised a somewhat 
empirical but nevertheless informative 
contol procedure which will later be 
rede cribed by Mr. Bohrer. 

So far as our information goes, there 
were two types of spoilage in the 1947 
juice pack and two types of spoilage in 
cani.d tomatoes. One organism, that 
whies produced swells in tomato juice, 
app.rently was common to both. The 
flat -our type of spoilage was found by 
us oly in tomato juice. 

In at least two operations, the spoilage 
wa: ieaviest during the latter part of 
Au. ‘st when tomato receipts were very 
hee», possibly at the peak. This has led 


‘epers delivered at the Canning 
Pro’ lems Conference, National Canners 
Association, at the Atlantic City Con- 
veniion, January 21, 1948. 
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some observers to suggest, and in some 
case even to assert, that the contamina- 
tion was present in sufficient amount in 
the tomatoes at the time they came to 
the plant to explain the spoilage which 
subsequently took place. In view of our 
past experience in questions involving 
spoilage control in tomato juice, we do 
not subscribe to this theory of spoilage, 
and from some observations which we 
have made, we are firmly of the belief 
that equipment contamination carried a 
major responsibility in the 1947 spoilage 
and somehow was tied in with the peak 
operations. We believe, further, that 
had the bacterial condition of the toma- 
toes been responsible, the spoilage would 
have extended far beyond the area which 
actually was most affected. 


We have made a lot of study recently 
of the organisms involved in this spoil- 
age, and more will be done before the 
next pack. Particularly, we have made 
heat resistant studies, the results of 
which will be used in the arriving at 
recommendations for high temperature 
sterilization. Aside from that, however, 
we have been giving attention to con- 
siderations relating to spoilage control 
through maintenance of low contamina- 
tion. Mr. Bohrer will outline our con- 
trol procedures. 


Prior to the next pack, contact will 
be made with each one of our members 
in and adjacent to the 1947 spoilage 
area, and each member will be offered 
the service of our field laboratory 
during the pack. Where the service is 
wanted, periodic checks will be made on 
samples to determine the condition of 
the equipment. Advice will be given 
on control procedures, and, in short, we 
will do all that we possibly can to pre- 
vent a recurrence of last year’s experi- 
ence. We recognize that the job will be 
a heavy one and that it will require the 
major effort of the season. With our 
trained staff and background of experi- 
ence, however, we believe that adequate 
coverage of our membership can be 
accomplished. 


Control Procedures by C. W. Bohrer 


Experience has indicated that the bac- 
teriological condition of tomato juice 
canning equipment during packing 
operations can be a factor in tomato 
juice spoilage. The maintenance of a 
satisfactory bacteriological condition at 
all times, therefore, is of major impor- 
tance. A number of investigators, among 
them E. J. Cameron, O. B. Williams, and 
W. E, Pearce and E, H, Ruyle, have 


recommended precautionary measures to 
prevent excesssive contamination of the 
product with spoilage types. 


PRECAUTIONS SUMMARIZED 


The following is a brief review of 
the basic recommendations which have 
been suggested to supplement the usual 
clean-up practices in all canning fac- 
tories handling tomato juice. Physical 
cleanliness of the equipment should be 
ensured by careful supervision of all 
clean-up procedures. After the night 
clean-up, the equipment should be flushed 
with hot water and then cooled by flush- 
ing with cold water. Before the start of 
operation, the equipment should be 
flushed again with hot water. This will 
serve the dual purpose of cleaning and 
raising equipment temperature to operat- 
ing levels. 


During packing operations, strong 
sprays of water should be used in wash- 
ing the tomatoes, and the soak tank 
water should be changed at least twice 
daily. The use of wooden equipment in 
contact with the tomatoes or juice should 
be avoided. Pumps, pipe lines, and fillers 
should be dismantled and cleaned as fre- 
quently as practicable. 

Whether thes¢ precautionary measures 
are effective in eliminating spoilage haz- 
ards for a particular situation or 
whether they are being applied with the 
thoroughness originally intended can be 
ascertained by the use of check pro- 
cedures. 


CHECK PROCEDURES 


Two procedures may be employed to 
appraise the bacteriological condition 
of tomato juice equipment. One is con- 
cerned with the daily observation of a 
number of cans of tomato juice selected 
and held according to certain specifica- 
tions. The other involves the use of 
bacteriological techniques designed to 
detect the location and magnitude of sig- 
nificant bacterial contamination. 


The first, somewhat empirical incuba- 
tion method was outlined by E. J. 
Cameron in 1935. This method was de- 
scribed in several trade journals, such 
as The Canner, Canning Age, and Can- 
ning Trade. Since then, it has been in 
use by a number of canners with appar- 
ently satisfactory results. Although the 
procedure was originally intended for 
use with conventional juice lines, utiliz- 
ing relatively low filling temperatures 
and a still process in water, it also can 
be used with lines utilizing presteriliza- 
tion units or other high-filling tempera- 
ture systems, . 
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CONTROL PROCEDURES 


(Continued) 


SAMPLING: 

1. Take 24 cans daily at the start of 
packing operations. If presterilization 
or some other hot fill system is used, 
take the first 24 cans through the clos- 
ing machine and water cool them to 
approximately 100° F. If a conventional 
still process system is used, take 24 cans 
as soon as the filling temperature reaches 
180° F. to 190° F. Invert the cans and 
allow them to air cool. Under no cir- 
cumstances should samples be taken 
before 180° F. is reached because the 
temperature should be high enough to 
destroy all bacteria not in the spore 
form. 

2. Take another 24 cans in the same 
manner after the line has been in opera- 
tion for from two to two and one-half 
hours without extended shutdown periods 
and cool as indicated for the first sampl- 
ing. 

3. If two or more lines are in opera- 
tion, it is not suggested that 24 cans be 
taken from each line. A total of 24 cans 
from all lines at each sampling period 
should be sufficient. However, if more 
than six lines are operated, take at least 
four cans from each line. 

OBSERVATION FOR SPOILAGE: 

All sample cans should be marked in 
some convenient manner for identifica- 
tion as to day and period, and should 
be incubated in an area where the tem- 
perature will not drop below 85° F. nor 
exceed 110° F. The cans should be ob- 
served daily for swells. If spoilage 
contamination with gas producers is 
high, a significant number of swells 
should appear within two or three days. 
In some instances, it is possible that only 
flat sour spoilage may occur. At the end 
of five days, open and taste one-half of 
the samples from the first period to de- 
termine whether flat sour spoilage has 
occurred. At the end of 10 to 14 days, 
open the remaining flat cans from both 
periods, and taste to determine whether 
there is flat sour spoilage. Record the 
occurrence of swells and flat sours on a 
card especially drawn up for the pur- 
pose. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS: 


If spoilage does not occur in the can 
samples from either sampling period 
after the 14-day incubation, the bac- 
teriological condition of the equipment 
and the efficiency of the clean-up may 
be regarded as satisfactory for the day 
represented. 

If there is high spoilage in the first 
samples followed by little or no spoilage 
in the second samples, this is an indica- 
tion of an overnight development of 
spoilage bacteria which entered the prod- 
uct during the first part of the day’s run. 
In other words, this contrast means that 
at the start of the pack, excessive num- 
bers of spoilage bacteria were present in 
the equipment and were gradually 
washed out by the tomato juice. Should 
this situation develop, the bacteriological 
condition of the packing lines would be 


considered unsatisfactory, and a more 
rigorous attention to clean-up details 
should be inaugurated. 

Significant spoilage in both the first 
and second lots of samples indicates a 
persistent source of spoilage contamina- 
tion, and the canner should make a de- 
tailed search for “pockets” in the equip- 
ment. If he cannot improve the situa- 
tion by his own efforts, he should consult 
some qualified laboratory. This situation 
never has been encountered, but it 
should be considered in any test pro- 
cedure. 

This “practical” method of control 
has the disadvantage that results are 
not available in a short time, but re- 
peated sampling will give a basis for an 
estimate of the usual condition of the 
plant during the early part of the pack. 
If conditions are hazardous, that fact 
should be obvious in five days or less. 
It has the advantage of its simplicity 
and of its requiring no laboratory facili- 
ties. There is insurance in taking more 
than 24 samples, holding extra cans as 
storage samples. In the event of spoilage, 
such samples would be valuable in help- 
ing to locate lots involved; i.e., as to the 
day and possibly the part of day affected. 


SECOND METHOD QUICKER, 
LESS SIMPLE 


The second, and more specialized, 
spoilage control procedure makes use 
of some of the tools and methods em- 
ployed by bacteriologists. This bacteri- 
ological method is essentially that used 
now by the N.C.A. for bacteriological 
survey purposes and by several packers 
of tomato juice to identify the sources 
of significant bacterial contamination in 
canning plant equipment. 

In the main, the method involves the 
collection of samples of the tomato juice 
product at several stages in its prepara- 
tion and the enumeration of significant 
bacteria present in each sample. For 
this purpose, three types of media are 
used: (1) A neutral agar medium, (2) 
a special acid agar medium, and (3) a 
tryptone broth which is stratified with 
agar to give anaerobic conditions after 
inoculation. 

The neutral medium is dextrose tryp- 
tone agar containing Brom-cresol purple 
as an indicator. This medium gives a 
count of the total number of bacteria 
present regardless of their ability to 
spoil tomato juice. The count obtained 
serves as an index of the efficiency of 
the clean-up procedures. Consistently 
high counts suggest conditions favorable 
for development of the spoilage types. 

The acid medium is a specially pre- 
pared proteose peptone acid agar which 
promotes the growth of the flat sour 
types of bacteria while inhibiting the 
growth of types not capable of producing 
spoilage of tomato juice. The count on 
this medium represents the number of 
Bacillus thermoacidurans and other acid 
tolerant types present, and is an index 
of the spoilage possibilities. 


The tryptone broth medium is used 
to detect the presence of gas-forming 
bacteria of the “butyric anaerobe” type 
which have been responsible occasionally 
for swell spoilage in tomato juice. 

The formulas for the three media sug- 
gested are given in the appendix. 


COLLECTION OF SAMPLES: 


The samples are collected in clean- 
washed cans and should include chopped 
tomatoes, tomato juice from extractor, 
tomato juice entering the filler bowl, 
and tomato juice from the first can filled, 
All samples are to be taken at the start 
of each day’s operation. Continuous 
control may be effected by taking addi- 
tional samples throughout the day at 
certain selected periods. An example 
of this would be to take the complete set 
of samples at the start of operations 
and again about two hours later. Fol- 
lowing this, line samples might be taken 
only every two hours throughout the day, 
The extent and frequency of the sampl- 
ing should be dependent, of course, on 
the number of lines in operation and 
the bacterial conditions encountered. If 
the samples cannot be examined im- 
mediately, the cans should be sealed, 
cooled, and kept iced. 


TREATMENT OF SAMPLES: 

Preparation — The chopped tomatoes 
are crushed with a clean spoon and 
strained through a clean sieve. The 
tomato juice from the various points is 
poured into correspondingly marked 
sterile 8” x 1” tubes, two tubes half full 
of juice being prepared from each 
sample. The tubes of juice are heated 
in a bath of boiling water until the tem- 
perature of the juice reaches 190° F. and 
then cooled immediately. The tempera- 
ture is checked by inserting a thermom- 
eter into an extra tube of juice. 

Culturing—After the heat treatment, 
which eliminates the non-significant bac- 
terial types, the tubes are separated into 
duplicate sets. The tubes of juice in one 
set are incubated directly at 98° F. The 
corresponding juice in the second set of 
heated sample tubes is subcultured as 
follows: 

Add one ml. of juice from each sample 
tube to each of nine sterile Petri plates. 
To six of the plates add proteose peptone 
acid agar and rotate the plates to mix 
thoroughly. After solidification, incubate 
three plates at 98° F. and three plates at 
131° F. To the remaining three plates 
add dextrose tryptone agar containing 
Brom-cresol purple indicator, rotate the 
plates to mix thoroughly, allow to 
solidify, and incubate at 98° F. 

Add three ml. of juice from each 
sample tube to each of six tryptone broth 
tubes. Stratify with agar and incubate 
three tubes at 98° F. and three tubes at 
1g1° 

Count the number of bacterial colonies 
on all plates after 24 hours and again 
after 48 hours. Check the heated juice 
tubes for “flat sour” spoilage and the 
inoculated tryptone broth tubes for gas 
production daily for a period of four 
days. 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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Over 4600 people ate 586 cans of cremogenized corn at the Tue Booth at Atlantic City Only 10 out of 1282 balloters came 
up with the right answer in an effort to tell in which of the samples the cream component was made of young tender corn. 


RESULTS the CREMOGENIZED CORN SURVEY 


The results of the Cremogenized Corn 
Survey made at the TUC Booth at the 
Atlantie City Convention during the first 
five days of the Show will be interesting 
to all Canners of Corn. 


Five hundred and eighty-six cans of 
Cremogenized Corn were eaten during 
the week by more than 4600 people, who 
tasted the 22 samples of Cremogenized 
Corn on the table. 


The high point of interest centered 
around the “Can You Tell The Differ- 
ence?” Section of the table. In this 
group were displayed seven samples of 
Cremogenized Cream-Style Corn. The 
cream component of four of the samples 
was made from the maturity of raw 
stock used in producing Fancy Conven- 
tional Cream-Style Corn. The cream 
coniponent of the three other samples 
was made from dented corn. 


Nach visitor was invited to taste-test 
the seven samples, and indicate on a 
bailot his or her selections of the samples 
which had the younger corn in the cream 
coisponent, and also to give his or her 
status as Consumer, Buyer, Broker or 
Piocessor. The cooperation was remark- 
al'e—at times as many as twenty people 
Were standing in line, waiting their turns 
to make the test and cast their ballots. 


‘welve hundred and_ eighty-three 
people cast complete ballots in the Sur- 
vey. Since one of the four choices had 
to oe right (there being only three of the 
samples containing dented corn in the 
cream component), it was not possible to 
make more than three mistakes on any 
one ballot. 
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The two samples receiving the greatest 
number of votes as containing the 
younger corn in the cream component 
(Samples No. 1 and No. 4), in fact were 
made from corn in the late dent stage. 
One of these had been made from corn 
which had been passed up as too old for 
use in canning Conventional Cream- 
Style Corn a week before it was made 
into tke cream component of the particu- 
lar Cremogenized Corn Sample. 

For the benefit of those voting, but 
who could not wait for the announce- 
ments on the final day of the Convention, 
following are the maturities of the corns 
making up the cream component of all 
seven samples: 

Sample No. 1—Late Dented Stage 

Sample No. 2—Younger Corn 

Sample No. 3—Younger Corn 

Sample No. 4—Late Dented Stage 

Sample No. 5—Dented Stage 

Sample No. 6—Younger Corn 

Sample No. 7—Younger Corn 

Only ten people out of the 1283 casting 
complete ballots came up with the cor- 
rect selections. Of these, the indentities 


of only three are known. (There was 
no space for signature on the ballot, and 
no effort was made to obtain the names 
of individuals voting. Many voters, how- 
ever, handed their ballots to TUC Repre- 
sentatives in an effort to find out whether 
they had marked them correctly.) The 
three identified “100 percenters” were 
T. N. Lyons, Morgan Packing Company, 
Austin, Indiana; R. W. Jones, Arlington 
Canning Company, Arlington, Indiana 
(Mr. Jones studied the samples with Mr. 
Lyons); and Lester Klumb, Rockfield 
Canning Company, Rockfield, Wisconsin 
(Lester superintended the packing of 
Cremogenized Cream-Style Corn in No. 
2 eans at his Jackson, Wisconsin Plant 
in 1947). 


The Survey—“‘Can You Tell The Dif- 
ference?” established with substantial 
uniformity not only that Processors, 
Brokers, Buyers and Consumers, alike, 
could not do so,—but also that their 
flavor-preferences mostly were for the 
Corns in which the cream was made from 
the more mature raw stock. This Survey 
will be talked about for years to come. 


THE RESULTS OF THE BALLOTTING 


Voter Number 
Classification Voting 
Consumers 587 
Processors 425 
Brokers 151 
Buyers 120 

TOTALS 1283 


Number Wrong Selections 
Incorrect Choices Possible 
1206 1761 
840 1275 
261 453 
258 360 
2565 - 3849 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


FMC BUYS GRABILL BUSINESS 


Paul L. Davies, President of Food 
Machinery Corporation, has announced 
that the company has purchased the 
Grabill Manufacturing Company, Wood- 
stock, Virginia manufacturers of apple 
packing equipment. FMC will continue 
the manufacture of the equipment and 
will expand the list of packing house 
products to be built in the Woodstock 
plant to include items now being built 
in the company’s other factories. 

The John Bean Division of Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation, located at Lansing, 
Michigan, has been the principal distrib- 
utor of Grabill packing equipment since 
1940, and the Grabill plant will now be 
operated as a branch of John Bean. 
H. C. Browne, Winchester, Virginia, will 
remain as Resident Manager of the 
plant. 


STANGE WEST COAST BRANCH 


William J. Stange Company, Chicago 
manufacturers of seasoning and certified 
food colors, have opened a manufactur- 
ing and distributing branch in Oakland, 
California, William B. Durling, company 
President has announced. The new plant 
is equipped to blend C.O.S. (Cream of 
Spice) seasoning and to warehouse 
other products, enabling the company 
to service West Coast food processors 
more promptly than was possible from 
the Chicago plant. The expansion of 
food processing operations on the West 
Coast, coupled with transportation un- 
certainties made the opening of the new 
branch desirable. West Coast repre- 
sentatives of the firm are C. A. Wood, 
Manager; Bruce Durling; H. A. Wedin; 
and John Terry. 


HAXTON APPOINTS LUSINK 


George R. Lusink has been appointed 
Central New York sales supervisor for 
Haxton Foods, Inc., Oakfield, New York 
canners. Mr. Lusink has been active 
in the food business for about 20 years 
except for three years spent in the Air 
Forces during the war. 


DISSOLVE PARTNERSHIP 


William J. Smith and Lester H. Lip- 
ton, have by mutual agreement, dissolved 
their partnership in the Cleveland, Ohio 
food brokerage firm of Smith & Lipton 
Company. Mr. Smith has purchased 
the business and good will and will con- 
tinue operations as in the past as Wil- 
liam J. Smith & Company, Inc., with 
main offices in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
branches located in Cincinnati, Columbus 
and Toledo. 
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JAMES STOOPS DIES 


James Stoops, one of the incorporators 
of the Waynesville Canning Company 
about 1905, and later operator of the 
Stoops Packing Company at Van Wert, 
Ohio, died on Thursday, February 5. 
Mr. Stoops was always active in asso- 
ciation affairs and was the first Secre- 
tary of the Ohio Canners Association. 
In December 1927 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the State group and served until 
December 1930. He had also been on 
the Board of Directors. Mr. Stoops had 
a large number of friends among the 
canners and allied interests. 


EAMES IN PHILIPPINES 


Alfred W. Eames, president of the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., is in the Philippine 
Islands on an inspection trip covering 
the firm’s pineapple holdings. The can- 
nery, destroyed by the Japanese in the 
war, has been rebuilt, fields replanted, 
and packing operations are getting under 
way this spring on a limited scale. The 
trip across the Pacific was made by air, 
with a stop in the Hawaiin Islands. 


PACKAGING CONFERENCE 


Concurrently with the Seventeenth 
Annual Packaging Exposition to be held 
in Cleveland, April 26 to 29, the Ameri- 
can Management Association will also 
hold a conference on packaging, packing, 
and shipping. Discussions will stress 
such subjects as new uses of glass metals, 
paper, paperboard and wood for pack- 
ing and shipping products of all types 
and sizes, improved warehousing meth- 
ods and techniques. Packaging of perish- 
able agricultural products, effective and 
economical methods of printing, simplifi- 
cation of packaging specifications, and 
other subjects will also be emphasized. 


PRESERVERS SELECT SHERMAN 


Lewis Sherman, Sr., President of 
Jewett & Sherman Company of Mil- 
waukee, has been elected to succeed 
Richard J. Glaser, Glaser-Crandell Com- 
pany, Chicago, as President of the Pre- 
serve Industry Council of Chicago for 
1948. Other officers are Lewis F. Long, 
Red Wing Company, Fredonia, New 
York, Vice-President; William Barnes, 
Jr., Wheeler-Barnes Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, Treasurer. 


Mr. Sherman’s company recently ac- 
quired a plant in Baltimore, Maryland 
for bottling pickles and manufacturing 
of salad dressing, making a total of 
seven plants operated by the firm. 
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ANOTHER ACCOUNT FOR 
HOWETH 


Last week it was announced that W. 
T. Howeth of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
had been appointed representative for 
the Berlin Chapman Company in the 
Eastern States. This week word comes 
that Mr. Howeth has also completed an 
agreement to represent the Aetna Ma- 
chine Works, Inc., of Chicago, handling 
their fresh pickle pasteurizer-cooler, 
jelly and preserve coolers, and box sealer 
in the States of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Delaware and Virginia. 


CHANGE IN NAME 


The Walter A. Frost & Company, 
Chicago food brokerage firm, owned by 
J. J. Finnegan, will be operated as J. J. 
Finnegan & Company, effective February 
1. The firm will occupy the same offices 
at 130 N. Wells Street. 


GLASER, CRANDELL BUILDING 


The Glaser, Crandell Company, Chic- 
ago preserve and pickle manufacturer, is 
expending about $250,000 in the addi- 
tion of a fourth story to the plant. When 
completed the plant will have an area 
of 140,000 square feet of working space. 
The company also operates plants at 
Keokuk, Iowa and Spring Lake, Michi- 
gan, and has a number of pickle salting 
stations in the Central West. 


CAMPBELL APPOINTS 
HACKENBURG 


William B. Hackenburg, with the 
Campbell (Soup) Sales Company since 
June 1935, as a sales representative, 
and more recently as Assistant to the 
Sales Manager, has been appointed Sales 
Promotion Manager for all Campbell and 
Franco-American products, William B. 
Nixon, Sales Manager, has announced. 


FROZEN GRAPEFRUIT GRADES 


The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration on January 14 issued the first 
standards for grades of frozen grape- 
fruit, which become effective 30 days 
after their publishing in the Federal 
Register. Copies of the new grades may 
be obtained from the PMA, Washington 
25, D. C. 


WISCONSIN MERGER 


The Fall River Canning Compa»y, 
River View Canning Corporation, Dun- 
das Canning Company and Cuba City 
Canning Corporation, all of Fall River, 
Wisconsin, have merged to form (he 
Cambria Canning Corporation and will 
hereafter operate under that name. An 
expansion program involving an expen«i- 
ture of nearly 1 million dollars 1s 
planned. 
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NARROW DEEP KERNELS 


MAKE YOUR PRODUCT 
MORE 


ATTRACTIVE TO BUYERS 
PLANT 


; 


GREATEST ADVANCEMENT IN | 
SWEET CORN 
SINCE HYBRIDS WERE INTRODUCED 


SIOUX CITY 6,1IOWA¢» FULL LINE OF CANNERS’ SEEDS ¢ CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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OZARK CANNERS HEAR McGOVERN, ROGERS 


In celebration of their fortieth anni- 
versary, the Ozark Canners Association, 
under the capable direction of Secretary 
F. R. Spurgin and President Joe M. 
Steele, presented a varied and interest- 
ing program at the annual meeting held 
in Springfield, February 11, 12 and 13. 
President Steele opened the meeting with 
an address of welcome, followed by re- 
marks from Mayor Harry B. Carr. Di- 
rector S. G. Chamberlain of Anderson, 
Missouri responded to the Mayor. 


John F. McGovern, new Vice-President 
of the National Canners Association, 
pointed out to his audience the tremen- 
dous price advantage that canned foods 
enjoy over other staple foods. “It’s a 
good story—why not tell it” was the 
subject of his talk. 


The speaker summarized the findings 
of the price study, which compared 
figures of October 1, 1946, with October 
1, 1947, for the same grade, brand, can 
size and store, as follows: “The survey 
revealed that canned vegetables averaged 
for the most part 6 percent less in price; 
that canned fruits average approxi- 
mately the same price level; and that 
some items, particularly citrus juices, 
were averaging 40 per cent less in this 
comparison. Prices have generally de- 
clined since October, and the situation 
disclosed in the survey thus still pre- 
vails today.” 


Mr. McGovern pointed to the fact that 
the housewife generally doesn’t realize 
that canned foods are one group of foods 
that has not shared in the spiralling 
price increases that face the buying 
public. 


“We canners ought to spread that 
story to our friends on news papers and 
radio. We ought to tell it at our lodge 
meetings, our business club luncheons. 
We ought to pass it around. The N.C.A. 
can help you with the statistical material 
gathered in the survey, and it makes 
a good topic for conversation or publica- 
tion. Since the prices of canned fruits 
and vegetables actually have declined 
while wages and income for a vast ma- 
jority of the population have been in- 
creasing, the housewife today has an 
opportunity to spend today’s income in 
an economical way if she concentrates 
her shopping money on canned foods, 
which are not one of today’s high-cost-of- 
living items.” 

Watson Rogers, President of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, stressed 
the importance of the label in the food 
distribution picture today. “Remember 
that, more and more, the American 
housewife is turning to selecting for 
herself the canned food items she needs, 
and does so from a large assortment. As 
this development continues there are 
fewer chances for a clerk to tell her 
about your product. Thus, your label 
has to do the job of the clerk, and in com- 
petition with other labels. The kind 
of job that is done by your label depends 
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not only on the kind of information you 
put on it, but also on its attractiveness. 
One of the biggest faults with many can- 
ned food labels today is not so much that 
they were designed many years ago, but 
just that they look as if they were that 
old”, he said. 

Advising his listeners to consider ad- 
vertising advantage of the label, how- 
ever, Mr. Rogers explained that high 
quality of the product was even more 
important. He emphasized that adver- 
tising alone would not sustain continued 
sales of a product. “Good advertising 
will get an introduction to the buyer for 
you but after that the product itself 
must do the selling. And in the long run 
what you put into the can will prove 
far more important than what is on the 
outside.” 

Other speakers included Dr. E. L. 
Meader of Drury College, who spoke on 
The Marshall Plan; Carl M. Thomas, 
Manager of the local Social Security 
Administration; Clarence F. Byrns, 
Editor of the Southwest American-Times 
Record of Fort Smith; C. F. Knox, Vice- 
President of the Union National Bank 
of Springfield; and R. W. Godley, Agri- 
cultural Counsel of the Kroger Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA CONFERENCE 


Practically all lowa-Nebraska canning 
firms were represented at a special con- 
ference held at Des Moines, February 
3, when a number of important subjects 
were discussed, including the coming 
hearings on Standards of Identity for 
Canned Corn before the Food and Drug 
Administration, the 1948 labor outlook, 
and prospects for contracting canning 
crop acreage. 

It was generally conceded that grow- 
ers’ prices will be higher than those paid 
last year, but apparently no uniformity 
of opinion has yet crystallized. 

It was reported that Sargeant Corn 
Harvesters produced in 1948 will be for 
attachment only to the following trac- 
tors: Farmall M’s, John Deere A’s, and 
Minneapolis Moline U’s. Repairs and 
repair kits for Sargeant Pickers built 
in 1947 will be available through Food 
Machinery Corporation, the present 
manufacturers. 


APPOINTS BROKER 


Lord-Mott Co., well-known Baltimore 
canners, have appointed Steinhardter & 
Nordlinger their sales representatives 
for the metropolitan New York market. 


NEW SALES CO. 


William Temple has filed a formal 
statement to the effect that he is engaged 
in business at 1132 Seventh St., Oakland, 
Calif., as the Alaska Salmon & Sales Co. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. : 


FEBRUARY 20, 1948 — Sanitation 
Conference, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 20-21, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FEBRUARY 23-24, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Virginia Canners Association, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 


FEBRUARY 25-26, 1948—Ohio Can- 
ners School for Field Men and Growers, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 25-27, 1948 — Spring 
Meeting, Tri-State Packers Association 
and Canners Short Course, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Canners League of California, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 15-18, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, Chicago, III. 


MARCH 15-27, 1948—Canners and 
Processors School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1948—Short 
Course on Theory of Thermal Processing, 
Retort Operation and Instrumentation, 
Canning Plant of N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural & Technical Institute, Morrisville, 


JUNE 6-10, 1948—8th Annual Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


AUGUST 8-12, 1948 — 40th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers of Amer- 
ica, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. 


SEPTEMBER 20-22, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, American Meat Institute, 
Waldrof-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 5-7, 1948—3rd Annual In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Hand- 
ling Exhibition, Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Association, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

NOVEMBER 22-23, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, lIowa-Nebraska Canners 


Association, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


FEBRUARY 16-17, 
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TO DIRECT SALES 


Wm. B. Hackenberg, associated with 
the Campbell Soup Co. since 1935, has 
been named sales promotion manager for 
all Campbell and Franco-American prod- 
ucts. 

He has been assistant manager of 
Campbell Sales Co.’s field force during 
the past year. 
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When lima beans are harvested, 
considerable amounts of sand, 
ground, weeds, and dirt are 
brought to the viners, even though 
considerable care has been taken 


in cultivating the fields and har-— 


vestingthecrop. The advisability 
of removing this dirt from the 
bushes before feeding them into 
viners has been recognized for 
years. 


Hamachek Rotary Dirt Removers have 
been thoroughly tested and many lima 
bean packers consider them a necessity. 


Established 1880. e 1924 


“GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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You get all the usable corn and produce a pack 
of outstanding quality with FMC No. 2 Universal 
Rotary Head Corn Cutters. 


The Universal Double Rotary Head feature 
enables you to single cut true whole kernel corn, 
double cut more mature corn if you wish, or cut 
and scrape for a cream style pack. 


Capacity is far beyond that of non-rotary 
machines. Operating and maintenance costs are 


extremely low. 


DOUBLE HEADS 


Rotary heads are quickly 
removable and _ interchange- 
able for changing knives, which 
are easily sharpened and 
replaced. 


For complete FMC line, consult the 260-page FMC 
Catalog No. 800. If you do not have a copy, write 
for yours today. 

A-401 


FOOD MACHINERY tY CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION + HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
BALTIMORE » NEW YORK © SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA (ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION) 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Slump Has The Trade Guessing—Buying 
At Low Point—Canned Foods Still Maintain 
Price Advantage—Hartford On Prices. 


SLUMP—With the Commodity 
Markets continuing to drop the 
permissible limits each day, the 
canned foods markets the country 
over are at a virtual standstill. 
Though most capable observers 
seem to think the break is all for 
the good, none of them is prepared 
to say that it will not get out of 
hand. It’s risky business to at- 
tempt to forecast the limits of 
mass hysteria, especially as demon- 
strated in the super sensitive grain 
pits. Although it has been appar- 
ent for some time that supplies of 
some few lines have been catching 
up to demand, this is surely far 
from the case in grains and meats 
and there seems to be no visible 
reason why the present slump will 
develop into a major crash. Dis- 
tributors, however, have adopted 
the policy that only time will tell 
and prefer to sit it out for the 
duration. Meanwhile, at this writ- 
ing Thursday, February 12, re- 
tailers in many cities throughout 
the country are slashing prices on 
meats, butter, eggs and even bread. 
Canners would undoubtedly have a 
right to be alarmed if this prac- 
tice continues for it would destroy 
a beautiful sales story—the price 
advantage canned foods have over 
all other edibles. But it just 
doesn’t seem to be in the cards. 
In the Wednesday morning issue of 
the Baltimore Sun a price chart 
was published giving comparative 
prices for many food items as of 
February 3, February 10, and 
under OPA. Canned foods were 
still the only items on the minus 
side and meats and many other 
items were still far above OPA 
prices. A chart of this kind will 
be interesting a week or two from 
now. We’re betting canned foods 
will continue to show to advantage 
and at no further price sacrifice. 
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HARTFORD ON PRICES—John A. 
Hartford, A & P president, this week 
issued the following statement on the 
company’s pricing policies: 

“Frankly, it is impossible for anyone 
to predict future retail food prices with- 
out knowing whether the current break 
in the commodity markets is temporary 
or the beginning of a general trend. 

“Grocers do not control the price they 
must pay for food. They can lower re- 
tail prices only to the extent to which 
they buy wisely, keep their own costs 
and profits down, and pass along savings 
resulting from lower wholesale prices 
to their customers. 

“The current price reductions an- 
nounced by A & P are in line with a 
traditional A & P policy of promptly 
reflecting in our retail prices any reduc- 
tion in the cost of food to us. 


“In a rising market, however, it has 
been our policy not to raise our retail 
prices until the supply of the commodity 
bought at the lower price is exhausted. 
This policy is designed to give the cus- 
tomer a break in both cases. 

“We are food merchants, not food 
speculators, and we do not attempt to 
build up great stores of food when the 
market is low in anticipation of higher 
prices. We go into the market daily 
to buy sufficient food to meet our immedi- 
ate needs, and we base our retail price 
on the wholesale cost plus a fixed mark- 
up. This markup averages less than 
15 cents out of each customer’s dollar in 
our case. It covers rent, salaries, ad- 
vertising, light, heat, trucking and all 
our other costs of doing business as well 
as our small profit. 


“Tt is safe to predict, therefore, that 
A & P prices will pretty generally follow 
the market trend, and that any further 
reduction in the cost of food to us, or in 
our cost of doing business, will promptly 
result in lower prices in our stores.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest In Commodity Market Break— 
Should Help Canners In Contracting—Job- 
bers Showing Little Interest Preferring To 
Whittle Down Inventories Before Ordering 
Replacements—Citrus Still Gaining Strength 
—Coast Fruit Offerings Extremely Short— 
Shrimp Very Short—Lenten Demand For 
Fish Not Up To Expectations. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, February 13, 1948 


THE SITUATION — While yester- 
day’s holiday here cut into the week’s 
activities, interest was centering more in 


THE CANNING TRADE 


the break in commodity markets than 
current developments in canned foods, 
Marketwise, the chief development of 
the week was a further strengthening 
in the position of Florida canned citrus, 
reflecting higher prices for raw stock, 
Traders were limiting canned foods pur- 
chases to immediate needs in most cate- 
gories, and distributors were expected 
to whittle down inventory stocks before 
doing any substantial replacement buy- 
ing. 


THE OUTLOOK—The sharp break in 
commodity futures during the past week 
and the wide publicity attending retail 
price reductions by chain stores on such 
diverse items as lard, flour, meats, sugar, 
shortening, ete., have all tended to put 
the distributing trade in a jittery condi- 
tion. Mindful of reiterated warnings 
by industry leaders as to the probability 
of serious, and possibly crippling, inven- 
tory losses when the big break comes in 
food prices, the distributing trades are 
intensifying efforts to further reduce 
warehoused holdings. This selling, of 
course, includes canned foods. Many 
distributors are convinced that, produc- 
tion costs to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, present values cannot hold up. 
Hence, they are not interested in adding 
further to their holdings at the present 
time, and are likewise uninterested in 
futures. How long this frame of mind 
will hold, of course, depends upon the 
action of the futures commodity mar- 
kets. If the present reaction is merely 
a “shakeout”, rather than the beginning 
of the long-awaited downward spiral, 
confidence should be quickly restored. 
From the point of view of the canned 
foods trade, however, it may prove that 
the break in commodities is particularly 
timely, and that the changed sentiments 
resulting therefrom will give canners a 
telling talking point in discussing acre- 
age contracting with their growers. Too, 
if the abnormal premiums on grain 
prices are removed, there will be less 
incentive for growers to divert acreage 
from canning crops. 


TOMATOES—Offerings of southern 
tomatoes are reported this week on the 
basis of 95 cents for standard 1s, $1.55 
for 2s, $2.00 for 2%s, and $7 for 10s, 
f.o.b. Tri-State canneries, with litile 
buying reported. Some extra standards 
are reported available at $1.50 on 
2s, $2.10 on 2%s, and $7.50 on luvs. 
Tomato juice offerings are reported at 
85 cents for fancy 2s and $4.00 for 1is, 
but in view of the extremely low prices 
on citrus juices, distributors are not 
interested in tomato juice in a large 
way at present. 


PEAS—Jobbers are looking over the 
canned pea situation, but buying inter- 
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BETTER CHILI SAUCE 
AT LOWER COST 


Yield is increased and pro- 
duct improved and enrich- 
ed by obtaining all juice 
and essences. 


* All the rich flavor of tomatoes is saved 
with the Indiana Chili Sauce Machine. Toma- 
toes are fed whole into the machine. Peel- ¢., Catalog No. 46 for further 
ing with its waste of juice, pectin, finer color- information about this machine 
ing, and flavoring essences, is eliminated. and complete Langsenkamp Line. 
In addition to a full-bodied product, rich in 

color and flavor, it is free of hard portions and peel. The Indiana Chili Sauce 
Machine paves the way for a better product at lower cost. 


F. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
¢ Oregon and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP.CO., 1412 N. W. 14th 
Ave., Portland, Oregon « Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box301, Ogden, 
Utoh « Northeastern States: BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N.Y. © Tri- 
States: TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland « Texas: PAPER PRODUCTS 
CO., Harlingen, Texos © Camada: CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcce, Ontario, Canada 


LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 53 years of 


basket making. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to control flat 
sour bacteria in tomatoes 
and to lengthen the useful 
life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Ine. 


Portsmouth 


Virginia 


BALTIMORE, 
N MD. 
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Some BERLIN CHAPMAN Retort 
1..stallations have been giving con- 
tinuous satisfactory service for over 
30 years. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Retorts are designed to do one of 
the most important operations in a canning plant — 
provide perfect distribution of steam during Steriliza- 
tion Process. All steel retorts are electrically welded 
to provide a smooth inside. Lids are perfectly balanced 
two ways. Available in any style clamp and legs. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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est is far from active. Southern can- 
ners are offering standard ungraded 
at 90 cents for Alaskas and $1.00 for 
sweets, with 10s at $5.25 and $5.50, 
respectively, f.o.b. canneries. Extra 
standard 4-sieve sweets from the South 
are quoted at $1.15. Midwest packers 
are offering standard 2-sieve Alaskas at 
$1.25, with 1-sieve fancy available at 
$2.45-$2.50, canneries. 


CORN—Southern canners are offering 
standard crushed corn at $1.25 and up- 
wards, with extra standard ranging 
$1.55 to $1.60. Midwest canners are 
quoting whole kernel fancy golden at 
$1.75, with crushed 10 cents per dozen 
lower. While holdings on first hands 
are not large, distributors are not 
anxious to add substantially to their 
holdings. 


BEANS—A little interest in stringless 
beans is reported. Eastern canners this 
week were quoting standard round pod 
cut green at $1.15, with extra standards 
at $1.25, and extra standard French 
style at $1.35, all f.o.b. cannery. Offer- 
ings of fancy, in either green or wax, are 
few and far between, and the market 
remains strong. 


CITRUS STRONGER—Florida can- 
ners again advanced their selling prices 
on orange juice this week, the market 
for unsweetened moving up to 92% cents 
for 2s, $2.05 for 46-ounce, and $4.10 for 
10s, f.o.b. canneries. Blended juice was 
also stronger, at 75 cents, $1.75, and 
$3.5242, with grapefruit juice continu- 
ing to offer at 60 cents, $1.40 and $2.80, 
respectively. Higher prices for raw 
stock is the basis for the present 
stronger feeling, which has also encom- 
passed citrus salads and_ grapefruit 
segments. 


OTHER FRUITS—With offerings of 
fruits on the Coast extremely short, 
the market remains in strong position, 
with limited trading. Puerto Rico pine- 
apple was offered for prompt shipment 
from the island during the week at $2.30 
for sweetened crushed 2s, f.o.b. Puerto 
Rico. 


CANNED FISH—Reports from the 
Gulf indicate extremely short supplies 
of shrimp held by packers, and the mar- 
ket for No. 1 talls, packed under govern- 
ment inspection, is strong at $7.00 for 
jumbos, $6.50 for large, and $6.00 for 
mediums, f.o.b. plants. Little interest 
is reported in salmon, despite recurring 
rumors of heavy government purchases. 
The market in the Northwest, never- 
theless, remains in strong position, and 
canners are apparently confident of their 
ability to clear limited carryover stocks 
before the 1948 pack becomes available. 
Trading in tuna remains at a virtual 
standstill, with the market in nominal 
position. Demand for sardines has 
quieted somewhat, and it is believed that 
the trade will work out current holdings 
before entering the market in a large 
way. Current Lenten demand has not 
come up to expectations in many areas, 
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it is reported, and high prices are un- 
doubtedly slowing down the movement 
at retail. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Cautious Due To Drop In Commodity 
Markets—Market Quiet With Little Activ- 
ity—Citrus Skids, Reversing Trend Of Past 
Few Weeks—Some Peas Move At Bargain 
Prices — Tomatoes And Corn Stagnant — 
Trade Determined To Resist High Fish Prices 
—DMid Mest Leaves For Sunnier Climes. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., February 138, 1948 


THE MARKET—The sudden sharp 
drop in commodity markets last week 
has changed the complexion of the food 
situation considerably and brought an 
end to the upturn in business activity 
noticeable since the convention. With 
wheat, corn, sugar and meat all on the 
downward move buyers have become ex- 
tremely cautious overnight and for the 
best part, have taken to the sidelines 
pending a clarification of weakness in 
commodity prices. As a result, business 
this week is very quiet with little activity 
to report. 


Generally, trade experts seem to feel 
commodity prices will level off at ap- 
proximately present levels and_ this 
theory seems borne out by signs of buy- 
ing strength yesterday. In addition, with 
sugar so tightly controlled during the 
war, it is obvious there cannot be any 
severe break in price as far as this basic 
commodity is concerned. Furthermore, 
at this point, canners are wrestling with 
the problem of higher costs for the 1948 
packs, which in some cases, may be cur- 
tailed for just this reason. Considering 
all of these points it would appear buyers 
do not have a great deal to fear. 


CITRUS—Plentiful supplies of blended 
juice in canners’ hands as yet unsold 
have had a bearish effect on the market 
and this item is showing signs of weak- 
ness as canners push hard for sales. 
Reversing the trend of the past three or 
four weeks, some canners have reduced 
prices somewhat in an effort to stimulate 
sales and fancy natural blended juice 
can now be purchased for 72'%e to 75c¢ 
for 2’s and $1.67'2 to $1.72% for 46 oz. 
Grapefruit juice continues in the dol- 
drums with fancy juice out of Florida 
still available at 60c for 2’s and $1.50 for 
46 oz., with quotations from Texas 
under-cutting these prices. On the other 
hand, orange juice has maintained its 
strong market position primarily be- 
cause the price of fresh oranges has con- 
tinued to advance and canners have in 
some cases withdrawn from the market. 
At present time, the market remains 
firm at 87'2c to 921%c for 2’s and $1.95 
to $2.10 for 46 oz. There is an uncer- 
tainty about the citrus market and while 
buying continues at a moderate pace, 
distributors are not too confident at 
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present which way this market will 
finally go. 


PEAS—Canned peas are being sold 
in this market, but sales are confined 
primarily to lower grades at bargain 
prices. Little interest is being shown in 
the merchandise which is offered at 
canners’ list and plenty is being offered. 
One of the chains here ran three #2 
cans of standard peas for 25c last week, 
which is an indication of the sales which 
are being made. Apparently canners 
participating in the canned pea adver- 
tising program are getting the details 
ironed out and will be ready to get 
underway before long. It is hoped this 
program will stimulate the sale of peas 
to a point where the movement will 
step up considerably over the present 
pace. 


TOMATOES—Little or nothing to re- 
port here as this market seems com- 
pletely stagnant with, buyers showing 
indifference to present offerings. The 
market remains unchanged with local 
canners still holding unsold stocks of 
extra standard 2’s tomatoes at $1.65 
to $1.70 content to await further devel- 
opments later. Eastern sources still 
have standard 2’s available at $1.40 to 
$1.50 and some merchandise is being 
offered out of the south, but regardless, 
buyers are just not interested. 


CORN—This item is in just about the 
same category with the exception of 
fancy cream style corn, which the trade 
would be willing to buy, but it is very 
difficult to find any unsold stocks for 
sale. As far as other grades and vari- 
eties are concerned, here, too, there is a 
complete indifference to offerings as 
stocks are still well balanced and not 
moving too well. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Green beans 
are showing more activity than other 
major canned vegetables as stocks are 
not too heavy and the trade are looking 
for additional supplies of fancy. cut 
green, fancy cut wax and of course, 
fancy whole beans, which are just not 
available and apparently will not be 
until the new pack begins. Small lots 
of extra standard cut wax beans have 
been offered here out of New York on 
the basis of $1.35 to $1.45 and southern 
canners are offering standard cut green 
beans at $1.00 to $1.10, with extra stand- 
ard at $1.15 to $1.20. 2% tins of kraut 
remain firm at $1.25 to $1.35 although 
trade buying has fallen off considerably 
since prices have advanced to present 
levels. New pack beets out of the south 
are quoted at 90c for fancy diced and 
95¢ for fancy sliced, although such offer- 
ings have not been received with much 
enthusiasm. Few bargain lots of #2 
tins of diced carrots have been sold here 
recently at prices which could be termed 
ridiculous. New pack okra is currently 
being quoted here at $1.25 for #2 tins 
cut okra, $1.60 for 2%’s and $5.00 for 
#10’s. 2’s tins of whole okra out of 
new pack can be purchased at $2.00, 
with 10’s at $8.00. 
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THERE'S ALWAYS A MARKET 
» FOR A QUALITY PACK | 


. and for profit making mnchinery choose the machine talked about 
most at the recent National Canners Convention. It's the .. . 


HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 


co. 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


in the 
CANNING 
WORLD/ 


DURA MIL” FILLER 


uperb engineering skill is written into this sturdily- 
built...stainless-steel...20 station liquid filler. With precision 

/ > accuracy it is capable of filling from 275 to 350 cans a 
SSS) minute. Insuri f operation and unerring perform- 
minute. Insuring ease oO! operation and unerring perform 


w7// ance, is constructed to satisfy—at low cost 
ne —the highest quality requirements of the canning industry. 


WORKS. INC. 
Designers and Manufacturers of Special Canning Equipment 
SEVENTH AND WOOD STREETS 
1897 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1947 


(yamde LitHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. _BALTIMORE.MD. 
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The great buy word for your label! 


FOR PACKING FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL AND 
CREMOGENIZED CORNS 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Tee Comeany Westminster Mad. 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—SILKERS—ROD SHAKERS | 


FLOTATION WASHERS—CREMOGENIZERS 
TRIMMERS —MIXERS—CONVEYORS, ET 
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MISCELLANEOUS — The trade are 
very much concerned about items in 
which sugar is a major ingredient, such 
as preserves and syrup. Prices are 
easing due to the reduction in sugar 
prices, which has not helped trade con- 
fidence and there are instances of at- 
tempts to get out from under in antici- 
pation of lower prices in the offing. 


CANNED SEAFOODS—This mar- 
ket is very quiet entirely because the 
trade generally feel that present asking 
prices are excessive and are determined 
to resist further buying until warehouse 
stocks are down to a bare minimum and 
then buy only on a hand to mouth basis. 
Price reductions on other food com- 
modities have just increased the average 
buyer’s apprehension in regard to today’s 
price levels. As a result, business is 
very quiet despite the fact supplies are 
short and meat continues at high levels. 


New Pack’ government inspected 
shrimp in 7 oz. tins is being offered here 
this week at $5.75 for small, $6.25 for 
medium, $6.75 for large and $7.25 for 
jumbo. However, interest is very light 
and where any sales are made, they con- 
sist of minimum quantities only. There 
is practically no activity in salmon as at 
$26.00 for red talls and $21.00 for pink 
talls, buyers are just not interested 
unless they are forced to come in for 
small supplies. However, stocks seem 
adequate at least for the immediate 
future and there will be no buying until 
they are exhausted. Tuna from Cali- 
fornia where available is currently 
offered at $17.25 for fancy light meat, 
$16.50 for standard light meat and 
$15.25 for tuna flakes. However, here 
too, despite a continued good movement, 
buyers are showing a decided resistance 
even though these prices may be justi- 
fied by packing costs and the trade are 
very doubtful that continued consumer 
acceptance will prevail at such prices. 
Nothing is reaching here in the way of 
California sardines and reports from 
Norway on imported sardines are far 
from encouraging. All in all, supplies 
are very short but despite this fact, 
activity is close to a standstill. 


in all types of 


Food Products 


* 


4) Arthur Harris (Honolulu) Ltd. 
1137 Fort St., Honolulu 
Cable: ARTHARRIS 


AU REVOIR—With this report, Mid- 
West informed us he is leaving the 
shores of Lake Michigan for the sunnier 
climes of the Pacific. And so this will 
be his last report. He has done a grand 
job for us and for our readers and so it 
is with much regret that we bid him 
“Au Revoir’, good luck and happiness. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rain—Dry Beans Advance—Fruit Shipments 

Heavy — Demand For Olives Improves — 

Citrus Reports Conflicting—Beans Scarce— 

Price Resistance To Tomatoes—Fish Buying 
Slows Down. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb., 13, 1948 


RAIN—Rain fell throughout California 
the first week in February, bringing an 
end to one of the longest rainless periods 
during the “Rainy Season” in the history 
of the Weather Bureau. Precipitation 
during the week was comparatively light, 
however, and conditions continue grave 
in many districts, especially in the San 
Joaquin Valley. Orchards and vine- 
yards are being irrigated by pumping, 
months ahead of the usual time, and 


water tables have been reduced to new 
low levels. Additional cities are now 
rationing water and power companies 
are asking that the use of electricity 
be curtailed. Some large industria] 
plants have been closed because of lack 
of power. The acreage of field crops 
is being cut down and prospects are not 
bright for heavy crops in many lines. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has been featured during 
the week by an advance of about $1.00 
per 100 pounds in Blackeyes and by a 
firming tendency on some other varieties, 
Canners and dealers, however, continue 
to limit purchases to small quantities for 
immediate needs. Growers are not espe- 
cially anxious to make sales and while 
the recent light rains relieved the 
drought to some extent fears are ex- 
pressed that the 1948 crop may be light. 
Standard Limas are quoted at $25.50, 
Baby Limas at $10.50 and Small Whites 
at $15.75. 


SHIPPING—Canners are busy get- 
ting shipments of fruits out of ware- 
houses, since so many sales made last 
year call for goods to be rolling by the 
end of February. It has been a little 
difficult in some instances to get ship- 
ping instructions, but there have been 
few requests for delay. Featured brands 
seem in strong demand and canners of 
these are not only closely sold up but 
have been able to make deliveries of 
their own choosing. It is the canner 
not so well known who is having trouble 
in getting shipping instructions. Canned 
apricots are in fairly heavy supply, yet 
one large canner with a nationally ad- 
vertised brand has been sold up on this 
fruit since last August. Wholesalers 
are desirous of holding inventories down 
and are allowing stocks of some items 
to approach the vanishing point before 
placing reorders. 


OLIVES—The demand for California 
canned olives has shown a great im- 
provement in the past few months and 
canners are breathing a bit easier. A 
record pack, coming on top of a rather 


MURFREESBORO 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 


USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WRITE OR 
WIRE FOR 
PRICES TO 


\yThe Chas. ¢. Hart Seed Co. : 


ee: WETHERSFIELD 9, CONN. 
QUALITY SEEDS SINCE 1892 
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heavy carryover, promised trouble but 
this was whittled down by a couple of 
price reductions that stimulated demand. 
The movement has been so heavy of late 
that even some of the large canners are 
sold up on some items. Oil has also 
moved out more freely. Sales are being 
made on the basis of $2.65 for No. 1 
Tali Jumbo, $2.50 for Giant and $2.40 
for Mammoth. 


CITRUS—The citrus juice market is 
still quite upset, owing to damaging 
frosts in Florida and California and 
conflicting reports of conditions in grow- 
ing areas. California orange juice sweet- 
ened is moving at $1.10 for No. 2s, $2.60 
for 46-oz and 85 cents for 12-0z, with the 
latter in limited quantities. Florida 
orange juice sweetened is offered here 
at 85 cents for No. 2s, and $1.95 for 
46-0z. The differential is less marked 
than it has been in the past. The 46-oz 
size is becoming more and more popular 
in this territory. Local distributors are 
being offered Florida grapefruit juice 
unsweetened, at 65 cents for No. 2s and 
$1.50 for 46-oz, 


BEANS—Buyers are having difficulty 
in locating unsold stocks of green beans 
in this territory. The California pack, 
never a large one, has been moved, and 
it would seem that the same is about true 
of the pack in the Pacific Northwest. 
Items in the No. 10 size are especially 
scarce, according to brokers. 


TOMATOES —Canners are working 
hard to reduce holdings of tomatoes and 
tomato products and are meeting with 
a fair degree of success. However, it 
is realized that there is a lot of products 
unsold. There is a definite price resist- 
ance to tomatoes on the part of the con- 
sumer, who suddenly remembers what 
was formerly paid for this item. Can- 
ners realize that prices are relatively 
high but remember, in turn, the record 
price paid growers for last year’s crop. 
Growers are suggesting that they re- 
ceive last year’s price for the 1948 crop, 
advising that one large canner is offer- 
ing this price, but canners urge that they 
be a bit more realistic. 


’“TSH—Canned fish is moving at about 
the same prices that have prevailed in 
recent weeks, but there are indications 
of » slowing down in buying. Sales have 
been made of California 1-lb oval sar- 
dies in tomato sauce at $15.00 a case 
a:.l this has brought out offerings on the 
port of eanners who withdrew lists when 
t' >» $12.00 price was reached. The $15.00 
Pp! ce was paid for fish for export, but 
c:nestie buyers do not seem inclined 
t’ pay more than $13.50. Salmon is 
moving in small lots at $26.00, while 
fsney white meat albacore tuna is to be 
ho. for $22.00 for halves. The trade is 
operating cautiously with the feeling 
€-oressed in some quarters that the 
r’-ce erest has been reached. 
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VEGETABLE GOALS FOR 1948 


In announcing goals for 1948 it will 
be noted that the USDA has called for 
a small increase for lima beans and snap 
beans; sweet corn and tomatoes are the 
same; and peas down 10 percent from 
the 1947 acreage. The suggested goals 
are as follows: 


Suggest 

Acreage Acreage 

for 1948 in 1947 
Lima Beans 92,720 84,290 
Snap Beans 113,170 107,780 
Sweet Corn 538,800 538,800 
Green Peas 408,070 453,410 
Tomatoes 516,930 516,930 


BOOTH STATEMENT 


The F. E. Booth Company, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., reports January sales 
of $139,696, resulting in a loss of $39,- 
686. This compared with sales of $337,- 
849 and a profit of $10,075 in the corres- 
ponding month last year. For the fiscal 
year to January 31, sales amounted to 
$2,931,947, with a loss of $60,339. During 
the corresponding period a year earlier 
a profit of $142,855 was realized from 
sales of $4,094,769. This firm has been 
hard hit by the failure of the sardine 
run, sardines having been an important 
item in the pack of former years. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full information 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 
stored in your own ware- 


house or in of our 5 metro- 
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CONTROL PROCEDURES 


(Continued) 


(Continued from page 8) 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS: 
a. Plate counts: 


1, Counts of more than 10 organisms 
per ml. on the proteose peptone acid agar 
plates prepared from the filler and line 
samples and incubated at either 98° F. 
or 131° F. are a cause for concern. Al- 
though there is obviously no precise 
relationship between plate count and cer- 
tainty of spoilage, we have, as a matter 
of prediction, arrived at a maximum of 
10 organisms per ml, on proteose peptone 
acid agar (at 98° F. or 131° F.) as 
representing about the limit of normal 
contamination. Beyond that count, pos- 
sibility of some degree of “flat sour” 
spoilage is indicated, with probable in- 
crease in spoilage with increase in count. 


2. If the counts on the neutral dextrose 
tryptone agar plates prepared from the 
filler and line samples are over 50 or- 
ganisms per ml., faulty clean-up pro- 
cedures are indicated. 

b. Anaerobic tubes: 


The presence of gas having a butyric 
odor in any of the tubes indicates con- 
tamination with butyric anaerobes and 
the possibility of swell spoilage. 


The count levels which are suggested 
are based on our survey experience and 
the experience of several large tomato 
juice packers who have used the bac- 
teriological method over a number of 
years. It has been observed, however, 
that counts on either medium can be 
maintained consistently at points ap- 
proaching zero under supervised clean- 
up. 


ADVANTAGES OF 
BACTERIOLOGICAL CONTROL 


The advantages of the bacteriological 
test over the can incubation test are 
twofold. First, the information is avail- 
able within 24 to 48 hours, and, second, 
the source of contamination is located 
so that remedial measures can be di- 
rected to the point or points where most 
needed. The bacteriological method re- 
quires a certain amount of special equip- 
ment, and more important, a competent 
individual with bacteriological training, 
who has special training and aptitude 
for this type of work. For this reason, 
the bacteriological method will be more 
readily applied by canners already mak- 
ing use of bacteriological control than 
by those who would have to obtain the 
equipment and personnel. 


Where possible, there is a great ad- 
vantage in making use of both the in- 
cubation test and the bacteriological test. 
This serves as a double check not only 
on the bacteriological condition of the 
equipment, but also on the efficiency of 
the control procedures used. As experi- 
ence is gained and conditions warrant, 
the incubation test may be abandoned 
and the rapid bacteriological test used 
exclusively. 
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FREQUENT CHANGE OF CODE 
DESIRABLE 


In packing tomato juice, the can cod- 
ing system should provide information 
that would be useful in checking the 
pack in the event of an occurrence of 
spoilage. In addition to the usual day 
and line designation, the code should 
indicate the initial period of two to two 
and one-half hours at the start of pack- 
ing for the day. It also would be advis- 
able to make additional coding segrega- 
tions during the day. 


Bacteriological tests have demonstrated 
that the product itself will gradually 
reduce an initially high contamination 
to a low level in from two to two and 
one-half hours by flushing and dilution. 
Should spoilage or any other difficulty 
be experienced, more accurate separation 
of affected lots can be made according to 
code. 


As Dr. Cameron has indicated, the 
N.C.A. field laboratories will be in the 
Eastern area during the next tomato 
juice pack. The bacteriological method 
outlined above will be used to determine 
the condition of the equipment during 
packing operations and advice will be 
given on control procedures. 


PREPARATION OF 
TOMATO JUICE MEDIA 
Dextrose tryptone agar 
Brom-cresol purple: 
This medium is prepared as a stand- 
ardized dehydrated medium and is mar- 


containing 


keted under the name of Bacto dextrose 
tryptone agar by the Difco Laboratovies, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. Because of its stand- 
ardization, its use in this form is recom- 


mended. It may, however, be prepared 
according to the following formula: 
Brom-cresol purple ...........+ 0.04 grams 
Acid agar: 
Preparation: Dissolve the following 


in 500 ml. of distilled water: 
5 grams 
Dibasic potassium phosphate......4 grams 
Adjust to a pH of 5.0 with H Cl. 
Sterilize 30 minutes at 15 pounds pres- 
sure. To use, add the above to an equal 
volume of sterile melted four percent 
agar solution. 
Tryptone broth: 
This medium is prepared as follows: 


10 grams 
5 grams 
Dibasie potassium 

1 liter 


Tube and sterilize 30 minutes at 15 
pounds pressure. 


Unless it is freshly prepared, this 
medium should be exhausted before being 
used, by subjecting to flowing steam for 
a period of at least 20 minutes. After 
inoculation, the medium should be strati- 
fied with stratifying agar prepared as 
follows: 


- 


to 20,995,410 actual cases in 1946. 


TOMATO PACK FOR 1947 


Compiled by National Canners Association 
Division of Statistics 


Mise. Tin 

24/2 48/1P 24/303 24/21% 6/10 & Glass TOTAL 
New York .. 264,703 ............. 59,061 114,138 ...... 487,902 
Maryland 5,008,416 242,517 491,593 962,032 6,704,558 
Delaware ... 220,513 are 29,774 28,737 279,024 
New Jersey. 66,754 1,600 28,373 113,682 210,409 
Pennsylvania 403,715 39,039 84,155 517,909 
Va., W. Va. . 1,684,307 71,153 64,599 1,820,059 
453,031 ..... 108,676 117,799 679,506 
Indiana 1,578,595 34,181 ee 271,405 318,681 2,202,862 
Tena. 5,95 18,699 18,632 614,772 
Ark., Mo. 1,446,528 13,112... 10,327 55,491 1,525,453 
Colorado 93,371 104,733 96,134 42,798 28,726 365,762 
282,329 376,070 127,555 785,954 
California 698,092 ..... ...... 8,733,421 1,177,048 291,939(a) 5,895,500 
Other States 1,459,489 233,657 2,000 106,516 145,454 257 1,947,323 
TOTAL U.S.. 14,226,279 523,467 114,283 5,431,241 3,370,801 320,922 23,986,993 


(a) Includes 246,137 cases of 48/1T in California. 


The total pack of tomatoes for 1947 amounted to 23,986,993 actual cases compared 
On the basis of equivalent cases of 24/2’s, the 
1947 pack totaled 27,709,000 cases compared with 23,851,000 cases in 1946. 


The above report includes estimates for those firms not reporting. 
mates total approximately 4 percent of the pack. 


These esti- 
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Tryptone ... 5 grams 
15 grams 
1 liter 


When this medium is to be incubated 
at 55° C., the tubes containing the solidi- 
fied medium should be preheated in a 
water bath to 55° C. before it is placed 
in the incubator. 
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SURVEYING MARKETS 


Julius Krasne, president of Bernice 
Foods, Ine., New York wholesale grocers, 
is looking over conditions in primary 
markets in California this month. 


BROKERS APPOINT 
COMMITTEES 


Spartanburg, S. C., February 10— 
Jack L. Gentry, National Chairman of 
the National Food Brokers Association 
today announced his appointments of 
NFBA members to serve on five impor- 
tant Association Committees for 1948. 
The appointments to the remaining Com- 
mittees will be announced in a few days. 

The committees and the brokers who 
will serve on them follow. 


FROZEN FOODS COMMITTEE: 
Gilbert Rosenthal, Chairman — Rosen 
Brokerage Co., St. Louis; Charles E. 
Wurm, Wurm Brothers Co.,, Chicago; 
Randall S. Pratt, Goebel-Pratt Co., Port- 
land, Oregon; James J. Wilson, J. J. 
Wilson & Co., Boston; Walter A Sions, 
Walter A. Sions Co., Philadelphia; E. H. 
Logan, Charles H. Platter & Co., Dallas; 
Ed. W. Jones, Meinrath Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, Ex-Officio. 


PROCESSED FOODS COMMITTEE: 
E. Norton Reusswig, Chairman—Les- 
trade Brothers, New York; C. R. Lampe, 
C. R. Lampe & Co., Cincinnati; J. J. 
Grace, Grace Brokerage Co., St. Paul; 
R. C. Singer, Bonacker & Leigh, Inc., 
Miami; Eugene M. O’Neill, San Fran- 
cisco; J. O. Crawford, The J. O. Craw- 
ford Co., Los Angeles, Ex-Officio. 


ARBITRATION COMMITTEE: J. H. 
Coate, Chairman — Kelley-Clarke Co., 
Portland, Oregon; J. H. Perkinson, J. H. 
Perkinson & Co., Norfolk; Henry Hill 
White, Sr., Hill White Co., Columbia, 
S. C.; Harry G. Schierholz, Harry G. 
Schierholz & Co., Chicago; Harry Faulk- 
ner, George A. Mendes & Co., New York, 
Ex-Officio. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: A. F. 
Backer, Chairman—Backer & Green, 
New Orleans; Arthur Hall, Abbott, Hall 
& Co., Boston; J. L. Read, Son and Read 
Co., Milwaukee; Joseph H. Kline, 
Housum-Kline Co., Cleveland, Ex-Officio. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: Ralph 
D. Davies, Chairman, Cincinnati; All 
Regional Directors—All Lieutenant Re- 
gional Directors. 


A. F. BLAYLOCK DIES 


Avril F. Blaylock, 50 year old Presi- 
dent and Manager of the Russellville 
(Ark.) Canning Company, died at his 
home on January 24 after a short illness. 
His son, H. F. Blaylock, is also with 
the Russellville Canning Company. 


C.C.c. DRY BEANS PURCHASES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation bought 2,040,000 
pounds of dry edible Great Northern 
beans, 80,000 pounds of dry small red 
beans, 160,000 pounds of Pinto beans, 
and 845,400 pounds of split cull and/or 
mixed beans during the week ended 
Thursday noon, February 5, 1948. No 
dry peas or lentils were purchased this 
week. 


Purchases since August 1 total 26,980,- 
000 pounds of dry edible peas, 14,440,- 
000 pounds of baby lima beans, 92,470,- 
500 pounds of Great Northern beans, 
5,618,400 pounds of small red beans, 
575,400 pounds of Pinto beans, 800,000 
pounds of red kidney beans, 51,100 
pounds of pink beans, 4,715,920 pounds 
of split, cull and/or mixed beans, and 
1,132,000 pounds of lentils. 


EDITORIALS 


logical 


able in pre-war years. 
improvements, 


Furthermore, recent techno- 
principally the electrolytic 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


that minimum requirements are met for such essential 
end-uses as the preservation of perishable food.” “I 
disagree with that statement” said Mr. Eggerss. “Since 
the end of the war, and in spite of alltime record food 
packs, all requirements for cans for the preservation 
of perishable foods in the United States have been 
met, and as far as I know there has not even been a 
threat of any loss of perishable foods because of the 
lack of cans. Nor does any such threat now exist. 
“he Continental Can Company and to my certain 
knowledge, all other can manufacturing companies, 
are prepared to meet all requirements made upon them 
for eans for perishable foods and would be prepared 
‘0 do so even if they had no more tin available to them 
inan they had in 1947, which contingency is highly 
unlikely.” 


The estimated world production of tin and the esti- 
mated U.S. supply will approximate the amount avail- 
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process, have resulted in larger savings of tin, the 
Continental Can Company President pointed out. 
Coupled with this extra “found” supply, the high price 
of tin (.94 lb) will in large part, if not entirely, offset 
the larger demand. Mr. Eggerss pointed out further 
the fact that exported tin plate is permitted to have a 
tin content of 114 or 114 pounds per 100 pounds of 
plate, where in this country we use large quantities 
having a content of 14 or 14, pound per 100 pounds of 
tinplate. 

“Control over the distribution of tin” continues Mr. 
Eggerss, “results also in discrimination against cer- 
tain products and users of certain products. The new 
restrictions recently announced by the Secretary of 
Commerce are designed to be entirely at the expense 
of the can making industry, leaving other large tin 
users, who used over 70% of the 1947 United States 
consumption, unaffected by the change.” 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


FIRST CHECK WITH FIRST for good equipment. For im- 
mediate shipment. *Stainless Steel Kettles, Tanks and Vacuum 
Pans; *Fillers for every product; *Labelers for cans or bottles; 
*Packaging Equipment: Wrappers, Cartoners, Casers, Auto- 
matic Gluers-Sealers; *Washers, Rinsers, Cleaners; *Cutters, 
Slicers, Grinders. Send for the latest issue of “First Facts” 
just out, 1000 items listed for sale. First Machinery Corp., 
157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. And nobody but nobody 
pays more for your surplus units. 


COOLERS FOR PRESERVES—A new development in Jelly 
and Preserves, etc., Coolers of the continuous type are now on 
the market whereby jars are steamed rinsed, gradually pre- 
cooled, cooled and dried in one operation. Manufacturer: Aetna 
Machine Works, Inc., 1706 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


FOR SALE—3 Scott Pipe Blanchers complete with Standard 
Washer Elevators, Separating Reels, Supply Tank, Controllers 
and Gauges. In very good condition, priced to sell. Adv. 4822, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Electric Burt Adjustable Labeler for 8 oz. to 
#3 cans inclusive; 1 Electric Burt Adjustable Box caser for 
#2 to #3 cans inclusive; 1 Ayars Universal 7 pocket Cut Bean 
Filler, belt drive, for #2 cans; 2 #3 size Townsend Belt drive 
Bean Cutters with knives for 1” cut; 1 #2 size Townsend belt 
drive Bean Cutter with knives for 1”’ cut; 8—60” x 60” Grader 
Drums for Colossus Pea Grader, screens for grading out 1 sieve, 
2 sieve, 3 sieve, 4 sieve and 5 sieve; 1 Westinghouse Electric 125 
volt D.C. Generator 1150 RPM; 1 General Electric D.C. Genera- 
tor, class 4-7-114,—850 form B-60 amps. 7% K.W.; 1 #3 Monitor 
steel framed Pea Cleaner, belt drive. Empire State Canning 
Co., Rome, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1941 White WA122 cab-over-engine Tractor 
with sleeper and Freuhauf Trailer in good condition; 10 x 20 
tires, vacuum brakes. The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, 
Pa., Phone: 112. 
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BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus, used, rebuilt or NEW machinery and equinment such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging Equipment, Boilers, Refrigeration Equipment, Motors, Pumps. 
etc. Listed below are a few representative offerings. We will be glad to place 
your name on our mailing list, upon request. 


6484—GLASS JARS, NEW: Anchor Hocking, 16% oz. overfull liquid cap., 
63 mm. opening, per er. g 
6443—PICKING TABLE: 10’, 24” belt, belt driven 


6027—LABELER: Standard-Knapp, adj. with Motor 650.00 
586I—RETORT: Berlin-Chapman, 42x72, 3 baskets 173.00 
4779—FILLER: FMC hand pack, stainless, handles up to 23 cans, pulley 

driven, exe. cond, 1500.00 
FMC, 30’ long, 2’ wide, 

cap. -15 tons per hr., 5 motor, exc. oo 50. 
5146—BLANCHER: FMC, 12/0” long 
6442—FLOTATION WASHER: Belt driven 185.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY,  Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, lll. - Sheldrake 3913 


SPECIALISTS in Used: Rebuitt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—8 Retorts 42”x72”, 8 eye bolts on cover, built 
for Taylor 2A Controls, new; 8 Taylor 2A Controls and Re- 
corders, new; 1 Nolan Berry Slicer, new; 2 - 1600 gal. Stainless 
Steel Pulp Tanks with Kook More Koils and Stickler Steam 
Traps, new; 1 Karl Kiefer Bottle Washer, used; 2 Retorts 42”x 
72”, used. Minot Food Packers, Inc., Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—3 Retorts 40x70; 18 four-tier Crates; 1 Steam 
Crane. All in good condition. Melrose Canning Co., Melrose, Md. 
Telephone: Hampstead, Maryland, 138-M. 


FOR SALE—Conveyors, including floor to floor conveyors, 
$684.00; Bag and Box Pilers, $708.00; Conveying Table, 20’ with 
16” belt, $750.00; 20 ton Truck Scales, $702.00; 15 ton Truck 
Scales, $578.00; Scales to 50 feet and 60 tons capacity; Waste 
Disposal and Dewatering Screens, $648.00; Bonded Stainless 
Steel Juice Processing Screens produce premium juices. Write 
for details, and list of satisfied users of Bonded juice processing, 
waste disposal, and pickle-relish screens. Bonded Scale Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone: Garfield 5712; University 
2832, evenings. 


FOR SALE—28 ft. ’47 model Freuhauf Refrigerated Tandem 
Trailer. Perfect condition. Washington Parish Canning Co., 
Franklinton, La, 


FOR SALE—4 brand new 1946 Model Sinclair Scott 3-section 
Hydro Geared Pea Graders with screens for Earlies or Sweets. 
Never been used. Direct motor driven by 2 horse power motors; 
located in Wisconsin. Real buy. Will sell any number to one 
party. Adv. 4816, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—12 Tuc Huskers; 8 Tuc Cutters; 3 Ayars Pea 
Fillers; 2 Tuc-Robins Floatation Washers; 2 Tuc-Robins Silker 
Cleaners. D. E, Winebrenner Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Kyler Labeler; Kyler Boxer; Ayars Pea Filler; 
Nested Pea Grader; Set of 20,000 lbs. Wagon Scales; seven 
pocket Tomato and Bean Filler; Corn Drags; #78 and #88 
Chain; Pea Viners; Cleaners; Onley Washers; Tuc Knife Sharp- 
ner; Steam Tomato Scalder; Copper Coils. If it is used ma- 
chinery you need, write: W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Used Buck Bean Snippers; Berlin Chapmai 
Split-Load Pea Graders; Berlin Chapman Sample Pea Grader: 
Olney Sample Pea Grader; Berlin Chapman Rod Reel Washer: 
No. 2 Hand-pack Filler; Picking Tables; Ayars 5-pocket Fillers 
Knapp Labeler & Boxer; Tuc Model C3 & C2 Corn Cutters: 
Hamachek Viner; 15 ft. & 18 ft. Blanchers; Beet Toppers 
Wolfinger 8-station Beet Cutter; etc. Badger Machine Works 
Box 225, Berlin Wis. 


FOR SALE—New Burt Labeler, Model AU-404, handle: 
6 oz. to 46 oz., in original crate, factory guaranteed; Peerles: 
Vertical Case Stacker, reversing switch, 16’ lift; Rapids Stand 
ard Stevedore Junior Reversible Elevator. All motors 110 V 
60 cy 1 phase. 100 feet Rapids Standard Skate Wheel Rolle: 
— 10’ sections. Burnette Farms Packing Co., Hartford 

ich. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—Jam Filler. One 6-cylinder Geyer head-adjust- 
ment machine, capacity 60-120 bpm; will handle from 4-oz. to 
gallon jars; floor space—5’ x 8’; complete with 60 cycle % HP 
motor; hopper will hold 40 gallons; one operator only required; 
can be used for preserves, jams, jellies, apple butter, syrup, 
chili sauce, spaghetti sauce, baby foods, soups, etc.; equipment 
in good condition, having recently had $1,000 spent on it for 
repairs, reason for replacement, a larger machine installed; 
offer subject to prior sale. Adv. 4825, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Labelers. We are headquarters for your new, 
used and reconditioned Labelers of all makes and capacities from 
20 to 200 BPM for round bottles, and body and neck or wrap- 
around labels. Semi-Automatic—Liquid National and Midget; 
World Jr., and Improved; Ermold and Oslund. Automatic 
—World, Liquid and Oslund; Ermold 4, 6, and 8-wide. Duplex 
—Liquid O & J. Crowners—Crown Cork & Seal Jumbo 7-head 
Rotary Automatic. Cappers—Capem and Resina. Fillers— 
Horix, Asco, Elgin, Kiefer, MRM. Washers—Kiefer and 20th 
Century Rinsers; all makes and size washers. Kettles—25 
new and used steam jacketed Kettles, copper, aluminum, and 
stainless, from 25-300 gallon cap., Tanks—All sizes, cypress, 
oak, redwood, steel and glass-lined tanks. Remember too, we are 
interested in buying your used surplus equipment, highest 
prices paid; tell us what you have available. Charles S. Jaco- 
bowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 480, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Nationally known carton and label manufacturer 
seeking aggressive District Representatives for Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh sales territories. Knowledge of food 
business desirable. Salary, bonus and expenses. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right men. Adv. 4815, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Salesman, Well established Canned Food Broker- 
age firm has opening for experienced, aggressive man to work 
Chicago trade. Liberal drawing account and commission ar- 
rangement. If you know Chicago trade and want a profitable, 
permanent connection, write giving full details. Replies held 
in strict confidence. Our organization knows of this advertise- 
ment. Adv. 4826, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Canning Factory Manager. Have 
earned an outstanding reputation for efficient factory operation 
and producer of canned foods of the highest quality for over 
thirty years. Started on the farm and have worked in all capaci- 
ties for long periods, including field work. Items canned include 
fruits, vegetables, preserves and condiments for outstanding 
canners. Through mechanical and engineering ability have been 
able to cut costs to a minimum. Am particularly interested 
where costs and quality are a problem. Adv. 4813, The Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent or General Man- 
ager of Canning Plant. Plenty of experience in processing all 
tomato products, corn, beets, and other vegetables. For further 
details write: Adv. 4821, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 2 


WANTED—Tuc Huskers, Tuc Cutters, Tuc Cleaning Equip- 
ment. Not interested in models over 10 or 12 years old. Give 
serial numbers. Adv. 47152, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


PINEAPPLE CANNERY INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
—Limited group now organizing to build new pineapple cannery 
in Cuba. Experienced American management. Low taxes and 
low cost labor. Write: American Pineapple Co., Apartado 32, 
Colon, Matanzas, Cuba. 


VANTED—Buy, rent or lease Tomato Cannery, Midwest 
area preferred. Adv. 4818, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


‘OR SALE—We have a surplus of 200 bushels of Bonneville, 
68) bushels of Perfection, and 424 bushels of Onward Seed 
Peas, which we are offering for sale at 10c per pound. Mifflin 
County Packing Co., Reedsville, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Sweet Corn Canning Plant in the heart of Iowa. 
Well equipped for canning cream style and whole kernel corn. 
Adv. 4817, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located in Southern New Jersey, 
in the finest tomato section. Plant equipped to pack tomatoes, 
tomato puree, dried beans, snap beans. Can easily be converted ' 
to pack all types of fruit. Buildings cover 4 acres. Have addi- 
tional 30 acres, allowing for expansion. Excellent labor condi- 
tions. Opposite farmers market, own railroad siding. John 
Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. ~ 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in Arkansas. New leased build- 
ing. Capacity 3000 cases per day on tomatoes. Bean equipment. 
Priced reasonable. Adv. 4824, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Pickle Salting Station. Land 1% acres, build- 
ings, platforms, tankage about 23,000 bushels, 30 miles from 
Richmond, Va. Inspection will be arranged. Will sacrifice. 
Adv. 4823 The Canning Trade. 


All the latest data 
FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 


COOKING TEMPERATURES 
are included in the 7th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade 


20 S Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.9 
order your copy now. 
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ye Manufacturers CO 
% HAMPERS 
Hampers treated with 
“PLASTEX HAMPER SOLUTION” 
available upon inquiry 
BRIDGETON NEW JERSEY 
WILL DO A GOOD JOB 
FOR YOU 
CLARK STEK-O CORPORATION 
Stek-O Hill eg Rochester 13, N. Y. 
There is a distributor near you -- Write for his name 
MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 
MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 
MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 
is The fastest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 
Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


PRE-HEATING & 
PASTEURIZING 
JUICES 


CRCO Does It Better! io 
CHISHOLIN-RYDER 
Niagara Fabls New York 


PROCESSOR: 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania 


AN AFFILIATE 


Ayars Machine Company 


A SUBSIDIARY 


(145) 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


NO NEWS IS GOOD NEWS 
Jones—You can’t believe a thing you read in the newspapers, 
Smith—Why do you say that? 
Jones—Well, one of them interviewed my wife and reported 
that she had nothing to say! 


A man was complaining about his new son-in-law. 
drink and he can’t play cards,” he lamented. 

“That’s the kind of son-in-law to have!” said a friend. 

“Naw,” said the man. “He can’t play cards ... and he plays, 
He can’t drink . . . and he drinks.”—EARL WILSON, syndicated 
col. 


“He can’t 


Husband—For Heaven’s sake, Mary, why did you tell your 
mistress what time I got in last night when I told you not to? 

Maid—I didn’t. She asked me what time you came home and 
I said I was too busy getting breakfast to look at the clock. 

Simpkins—You say Olsen is taking an ocean voyage for his 
health? What’s the matter with him? 

Neighbor—Oh, he just overworked himself, making enough 
money to take an ocean voyage! 


GRAVE QUESTION 


Prosecutor: ‘Now tell the Court how you happened to take 
the car.” 
Smoothy: “Well, the car was parked in front of the ceme- 


tery so, naturally, I thought the owner was dead.” 


BARE FACTS 


Girls, when they went out to swim 

Once dressed like Mother Hubbard; 
Now they have a bolder whim. 

They dress more like her cupboard. 

May—So your roomie, Jane, has a pair of legs that wouid 
stop a clock? 

Fay—Yes, everytime the alarm goes off she wants to kick 
it across the room. 

Colonel—Did you enjoy your leave, General? 

General—Oh yes, but there’s nothing like the feel of a good 
desk beneath your feet again. 

This is the time of the year when many people spend the week 
yelling at the janitor for more heat and spend the week end 
skiing.—PAUL WHITEMAN, radio program. 

“Give me a chicken salad,” said a student in the Co-op. 

“Do you want the 40-cent of the 50-cent one?” asked the 
waitress. 

“What’s the difference?” 

“The 40-cent ones are made of veal and pork, and the 50-cent 
ones are made of tuna.” 

“Riffkin calls his new set of uppers a London Bridge.” 

“How come?” 

“Because it’s always falling down.” 

“Who was Tallyrand?” 

“A fan dancer, and cut the baby talk.” 
“T’d have that tooth pulled out if it was mine.” 
“So would I, if it was yours.” 


History Prof.: 
Student: 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


_ GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryaer Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, fll. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., aoe Ind. 
A. ©. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foc i Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Forte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. Kk. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scoit Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Bern Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


‘ONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 

er.a Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Scot Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


© SOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Bern Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fox ' Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Han. lton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. «. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Rohins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin a Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

SPEED REGULATORS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Ma. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. . 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Lima-Hamilton Corp., Hamilton,- Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ee el Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
PICKING TABLES. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., yo Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIil. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II!. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 

Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in bee nay 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
David Weber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York bity 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


INSECTICIDES. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicage 
LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Lehmann Printing & Litho. Co., San Francisco 


Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Rossotti Litho. Co., North Bergen, N. J. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Rochester, N. Y. 

United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, C 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 

Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cenn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Tidewater Field Warehouses, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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THE CASE FOR FUTURE BOOKING 


Why has this become the standard practice of most successful packers 


The advantages of future buying 
rest on the basic premises that the 
buyer wants quality in his pack, 
recognizes that such quality de- 
mands more than ordinary mea- 
sures, that “good” seed is a prime 
requisite of such quality and that 
not all seed is “good” seed. 


The factors which determine 
whether seed is ‘“‘good” for the pur- 
poses of the vegetable packer are 
many and complex. To attempt 
details here would involve great 
length and be a little apart from 
the true subject. It should, how- 
ever, be mentioned that the impor- 
tant qualities of seed are not the 
physical properties of the seed it- 
self but are the characteristics of 
the plants which the seed will pro- 
duce. Not only must the seed pro- 
duce healthy, robust plants of the 
varietal type desired, but all plants 
from a lot of seed should, ideally, 
be exactly alike. 


Quality in seed is not the result 
of chance but of plan and of tech- 
nical skill, experience and where- 
withal to carry out the plan. As 
in any industry there are in the 
seed trade companies producing to 
the highest standards and others 
whose effort and appeal is for the 
“price’’ market, with quality of 
incidental import. And there are 
houses with purpose, ability and 
product at various levels between 
the extremes. 


In general the seed of better 
quality is produced in answer to a 
definite demand from that portion 
of the vegetable growing and pack- 
ing industry which is careful about 
the quality of its own product. It 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


is easy to understand therefore 
that the bulk of this grade seed is 
grown on a “custom” basis; that 
is, sold on future contract. Largely, 
it is the poorer grades for which 
there is no such steady demand, 
and including those produced inci- 
dental to another purpose (as for 
instance, by-passed canning crops) 
which are available in the “spot” 
market. 


Quite obviously a packer’s pur- 
pose in buying seed is to supply a 
basic need of his packing business. 
This purpose is surely best served 
by that buying method which best 
assures him that the need will be 
supplied with seed of the desired 
kind and quality at a fair price. 
Since the future contract has what 
may be termed a first claim on the 
“cream” of the season’s seed pro- 
duction and since future contract 
prices are based on cost plus a 
profit, which of competitive neces- 
sity must be reasonable and fair, 
the future contract seems to fit the 
definition of that “best buying 
method”’. 


The alternative method is the 
“spot” purchase. Certainly this 
method is not dictated by consid- 
erations of quality. The “spot” 
market can afford no better seed 
and, for reasons already men- 
tioned, frequently affords worse. 
The possible advantage then, is 


price. Actually, for many years 
the “spot”? buyer has suffered a 
price disadvantage; still it remains 
true that lower price is a possi- 
bility. 


Against possibility the 
“spot” buyer must accept not only 
the risk that the reverse may be 
true and his seed cost more than 
on contract but, what is more im- 
portant must jeopardize his prin- 
cipal interests as a packer for the 
sake of a problematical profit in 
the role of a seed speculator. 


Because these facts are recog- 
nized by an important segment of 
the vegetable growing and pack- 
ing industry, the great bulk of seed 
is today bought on future contract. 
This very fact counts heavily 
against the “‘spot” buyer’s chances 
as a seed speculator, both as to 
quality and price. 


Plainly, with the bulk of his 
production well committed at a 
“fair” price the seedsman neither 
needs nor can afford to sacrifice 
what unsold seed he may reason- 
ably be expected to have at “spot” 
time, especially since “good” seed, 
well handled, is not perishable in 
terms of one year. 


By careful planning on the basis 
of past crop experience, produc- 
tion can be, and of quality seed 
generally is, quite closely regulated 
to “future” sales, thus minimizing 
the likelihood of an unsold surplus 
of such size as to tempt sacrifice 
selling with consequent damaging 
effect on “future” bookings pre- 
viously made. 
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